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same fashion that we know our own and we know our own, oft- 
times, no better than we know other minds. The symbolism which 
floods the present situation with foreign meanings brings to our 
consciousness a mind. This mind may be either our own or an- 
other. Which it be is readily discerned. 

Minds are constantly undergoing both mutual assimilation to 
one another and also diversification from one another. They as- 
similate one another in so far as they, by means of symbolism, com- 
municate to one another that timeless, spaceless knowledge of ex- 
perience which constitutes each. Thus minds comprehend one an- 
other. But they constantly diversify in so far as the process of 
experience which each undergoes is different. 

So we conclude that to know other mind is to know a total order 
of experience which, as process of experience, underwent time, 
space and cause, but which, as knowledge, exists in a timeless, 
spaceless, causeless unity. Such a unified totality, transcending 
time and space, can make itself known as such to other mind by 
means of symbolism. Symbolism serves to flood the immediate 
situation with meanings which can be objects of immediate experi- 
ence only at remotely distant times and places and under other 
causal conditions. Hence symbolism in a sense surmounts time, 
space and cause and reveals that knowledge transcending time, 
space and cause which is mind. 

Henry Nelson Wieman. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles. 
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Eastern and Western Cultures and their Philosophies. Liang Shu- 

ming. Shanghai. 1922. 1 

Those who are familiar with contemporary China know that 
there recently has happened something known as the "New Cul- 
ture Movement. ' ' To those who fear nothing but change and those 
who, as Bertrand Eussell said, take "moralization for philosophy," 
this movement is thought to mean the complete destruction of the 
ancient Chinese culture, and therefore is too radical. But, in fact, 
it means an evolution rather than a revolution of the Chinese oul- 
ture. The "new" culture movement may be, after all, simply the 
self -consciousness and self-examination of the old. Mr. Liang's 
book is the first conscious and serious attempt to grasp the central 

i The page numbers referred to in the following are based on a copy of 
the preliminary Peking edition. There is no English translation. 
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idea and to show the excellences and the defects of the old Chinese 
culture in comparison with the European and the Indian. 

William James said that every great philosopher has his own 
vision, and that if one gets that, one can easily understand his 
system. This is Mr. Liang's method in treating the different types 
of the world culture. To Mr. Liang the fountain of life is the ever 
struggling and never ceasing "Will. All peoples have this Will but 
every people has its own direction to lead it to. There are three 
possible directions: 

1. To struggle to get what we want; to try to change the en- 
vironment in order to satisfy our desires. 

2. Not positively to solve the different problems of life, but to 
find satisfaction in the given situation ; not to realize but to harmon- 
ize our desires. 

3. Not to solve the problems, nor to leave them unsolved, but to 
try to get rid of the desires that cause them. 

Proceeding along these three different directions and using these 
different methods, the European, the Chinese, and the Indian 
peoples work out independently their respective cultures, which, 
according to Mr. Liang, are but moods of life. Thus the funda- 
mental spirit of the European culture is the realization of desires ; 
that of the Chinese is the harmonization of desires; that of the 
Indian is the negation of desires (pp. 62-72). 

Since the European mood of life is to struggle forward, the Euro- 
pean culture is characterized by ability in controlling nature, the 
scientific method, and democracy in the sense that each and every 
individual claims his own right to oppose authority. These are its 
excellences. With them side by side come its defects. There is too 
much intellect, calculation, and self-assertion along with selfishness. 
The individual stands in the centre of the universe and treats every- 
thing outside of him as either material or rivals. Means is for the 
end ; present for the future. There is too much to do, but too little 
to enjoy (p. 232). 

The Chinese mood of life, of which Mr. Liang chose Confucianism 
as the representative, is just the opposite. Its fundamental idea is 
to repudiate calculation and intellect. It teaches not doing for 
something, but "doing for nothing." Following natural feeling, 
or what Mr. Liang called intuition, a mother loves her baby, and 
a baby loves its mother. This love is not means for the future, 
but the end in and for itself (pp. 174-176). 

Confucius also said: "I have no course for which I am prede- 
termined and no course against which I am predetermined." This 
means that one must not make any foregone conclusion and not 
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insist on one reasoning. If one holds one reasoning and does not 
admit change, one has to push to the extreme and thus miss the mean. 
For instance, if one adhere to the doctrine of universal love, like 
Jesus, one has to love one's enemies and, like Buddha, to refrain from 
killing any animal. Furthermore, one must not destroy anything in 
this world; there is no reason to stop midway. But, according to 
Confucianism, since by nature one loves one's parents more and 
others' less, so ought one to. The degree of one's love of different 
people ought to be different, because towards others in one's intuition 
there is a different intensity of love. To Confucius, it is wrong to 
insist beforehand on any objective, changeless doctrine, but right to 
follow one's natural feeling and let it go (pp. 160-161). These 
aspects of Confucianism are included in the conception of Jen (this 
Chinese word is often translated "benevolence" but is more than 
that). Jen means the sensitiveness of the natural feeling or intuition 
and the pursuit of it without calculation of the consequence or 
reasoning about a general rule. Thus life is not dependent upon 
what is without, but upon itself. So there can be neither gain nor 
loss. There is always joy, but never sorrow. 

As the European people have too much calculation, the Indian 
have too much insistence. The Indian people want to get rid of the 
problems of life, because they want to seek a fundamental solution 
of them. They want to solve problems that are unsolvable. Life 
itself is a flux, but they worry about its uncertainty and change. 
They are too sensitive to the affairs of life, so they fall back to 
the complete negation of it (p. 135). So the Indian mood of life, 
of which Mr. Liang chooses Buddhism as representative, is to try to 
return to the state of pure sensation or pure experience. According 
to Mr. Liang, in pure experience there is no change and distinction. 
In pure experience every impression of a flying bird is a motionless 
image. It is our feeling that connects these successive images together 
and puts them in motion. In pure experience there is no distinction 
between object and subject. It is our intellect that makes this sharp 
demarcation and antithesis. If we return to the state of pure expe- 
rience, we shall have knowledge of nothing. There is real eternity, 
since there is no change. There is real One, since there is no distinc- 
tion. This is Absolute. This is Wisdom (pp. 108-112.) 

These are the salient points of the three types of the world's 
culture as Mr. Liang sees them. Mr. Liang advises the Chinese 
people to accept completely European sciences and to resume critically 
the Confucianistic attitude towards life. He also sees that the 
European's life of calculation is near its end and that the Western 
people are bound to change their way and to follow Confucius. But 
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that is not all. There must be a time when mankind will become very 
sensitive to the unsolvable problems of life such as death, old age and 
sickness ; they will then begin to appreciate the Indian culture and 
to adopt it. In fact, the three cultures, according to Mr. Liang, 
represent the three successive stages of human development (pp. 259- 
263). But since science, as Mr. Liang points out, is an organic part 
of the Western individualistic and utilitarian mood of life, how can 
it be combined organically with Mr. Liang's Confucianism? Science 
for science's sake; we may invent science for nothing; but it is 
through and through a product of pure intellect. A life of feeling 
and intuition is for art, not for science. I see quite clearly that 
Confucianism is possible for science, but not the Confucianism of 
Mr. Liang's interpretation. Mr. Liang's Confucianism presupposes 
too much the pre-existing harmony of man's feeling and the goodness 
of man's nature. 

Mr. Liang considers Bertrand Russell's appeal to man's instinct 
of creation as an indication of the fact that the "Western peoples are 
going to assume the attitude of "doing for nothing." I may also 
say that Professor Hobhouse's "rational good" and Professor 
Dewey's "good of activity" are no less strong indications. Still I 
do not quite see why the Western peoples should adopt Confucianism 
completely and why future mankind should all be followers of 
Buddha. It seems that Mr. Liang, being always a student of Buddh- 
ism, has too strong a monistic preconception that leads him to suppose 
that the three existing types of culture have exhausted all the possible 
ways of life and thatl mankind is bound to take or reject one or the 
other as they are. 

Since Mr. Liang's book is dealing with so comprehensive a subject 
matter and his prediction of the fate of the cultures is so far in the 
future, it is unnatural to expect that every one should agree with 
him. It seems to me that his interpretations of Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism are of interest and value, no matter whether Buddhism 
and Confucianism are really as he says or not. I think nobody can 
read these two parts of his book without being impressed by his 
originality and conscientiousness. Mr. Liang certainly has his vision. 
This is enough for a philosophical work to justify its existence. 

Yu-lan Fung. 

Columbia University. 
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